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THE FENLAND OF THE PAST. 


THe Fens! How varied are the thoughts and 
associations which these words suggest! To some 
—familiar only with the broad level plains to 
right and left, as they whirl along the iron 
road-way—there is a wearisome monotony in 
the very sound. As the rain-cloud sweeps over 
the black peat-land, blurring the horizon with 
driving mist, that hangs over the dikes and 
wraps the sodden pasture-grounds in gray— 
then, without doubt, the Fenland is a dreary 
sight. To some, these solitary tracts, with all 
their wealth of animal and insect life still haunt- 
ing the lingering sedge-patches and the few 
undrained broads, have not entirely lost that 
fascination which ever surrounds the wild chaotic 
grandeur of the primeval Fen. Of the Fenland 
in these prehistoric times we can but accept what 
geologists tell us, and they tell us this—that 
where those broad fields stretch to-day, lay a wide 
wilderness of woods and thickets, of broad meres 
and reed-choked streams, where the reindeer, elk, 
and roebuck wandered at will among the shallow 
pools, crashing through the rushes from island to 
island—where ash and willow grew high and 
thick—dense jungles where the wild-boar had its 
lair, and the bittern boomed. Then slowly 
through the spongy soil, year by year these forests 
sank, and left a vast plain of reeds and water— 
an expanse unbroken, save here and there by 
a solitary island, as at Ely, or Croyland, or Peter- 
borough. 

The Fenland is rich in medieval legend and 
romance. The toils of its first settlers, the holy 
lives of its saints, the exploits of its heroes, are all 
surrounded by a mystical halo of beauty. Their 
history is their own. Shut out from the world 
around, each island was, as it were, a tiny govern- 
ment in itself; the troubles without, little dis- 
turbed those peaceful hierarchies; and within, 
perfect concord seems to have reigned. 

When we turn to historic times, there is a 
beauty in the opening scene strangely at variance 
with the wild solitude of those unpeopled regions, 


It is given by the old Chronicler in only a few 
words ; but we can picture it for ourselves. There 
are not many figures to crowd the canvas, and the 
background is but a level line of sedge and water. 
It was August in the year of our Lord 699. It is 
sunset on the mere, such a sunset as the Fenland 
can but show. A long straight path of blinding 
light stretches to the horizon, and mingles with 
the sky, where the rising mists, in clouds of purple 
and gray, wrap all the distance in a mysterious 
gloom. There is a dead silence in that lonely 
spot. The twilight deepens: the sedge-bird 
warbles from the reeds, its tiny song carried far 
along the water; and one by one great moths 
flit from flower to flower. Slowly the nocturnal 
life awakes, and the stillness of the Fen is 
broken by the mysterious voices of these unseen 


wanderers of the night. A tiny boat draws near, | 


leaving a long ripple of light on the gleaming 
water. Its occupants are two. The splash and 
gurgle of the oars jar strangely in that lone 
solitude. The bows crash through the reeds ; the 
tall sedge rustles; and high in air rise, screaming 
and clamouring, countless wildfowl. High over- 
head they wheel, and in long arrowy flight, make 


for the distant broads. Then as the clamour dies 


away, and silence reigns once more, we turn to the 
intruders. One stands alone upon the shore, 


and the light craft glides noiselessly away, until 


lost to sight amid the gloom out of which it 
came, 

Thus opens to us the story of St Guthlac Of 
his solitary life in his island home—of the wild 
tales of fiend and goblin who frequented the 
morass—of the gentler legends, how the wild-birds 
of the Fen nestled round the holy man, and the 
ravens did his bidding, we can only refer to in 
passing. It is the work of the saint that we would 
notice—no ‘less a labour than the attempt to 
transform waste and water into rich corn-land. 
Slowly, very slowly through after-centuries, the 
strife between Nature and Man dragged on. 
Fever, ague, mighty floods and bitter frosts 
on the one side; dogged perseverance, an iron 


will, and an iron frame on the other; for | 
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none but the strongest could exist in the Fens 
of those days, Soon after the death of Guthlac, 
arose the first of the famous Abbeys of Croy- 
land, built on huge piles of oak and hazel, driven 
into the Fen, 

Years passed on, years of prosperity and peace ; 
orchards and gardens rose around the island 
monasteries ; and on the lower ground, green reed- 
beds gave place to fields of golden corn, Draining, 
tilling, banking, patiently they laboured on through 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold. Some fell before 
fever and ague; others struggled on right man- 
fully. It was a hard fight with the mists and the 
water. 

At the end of the ninth century, the thunder- 
cloud of war burst suddenly over these happy 
islands, Not even their defences of marsh and 
mere could protect them from the ravages of the 
wild Northmen. The wealth accumulated during 
years of peace excited the avarice of the Danish 
armies; and now for the first time the clang of 
battle rang over the silent broads. 

It was in the summer of the year 870 that the 
allied Danish armies, returning from Northumbria, 
swept over the Fens from north to south, burning, 
slaying, plundering in their course. Croyland 
was the first to fall before the fury of the host. 
Ingulph tells of the consternation and disma 
which fell upon the Brotherhood ; how some too 
boats, and fled over the wide waters, seeking refuge 
in the mazes of the reeds ; while others remained 
behind to conceal the treasures of the monastery. 
He tells how they took the great golden altar, a 
royal gift, with the chalices and other vessels, and 
sunk them in the Abbey well, while distant 
shouts heralded the approach of the advancing 
host, Then, as the enemy drew near, the Abbot 

thered around him the boys and Brothers of the 

ouse, and they stood together in the choir by the 
high-altar to await their death, The Danes burst 
in; the resistless band were massacred; then 
church and monastery were plundered, and given 
. to the flames; and that which but a few hours 
before rose from the waste as a thing of beauty, 
now lay in ashes, and the work of centuries was 
all undone, 

One by one the fugitive monks returned to 
Croyland, some from Medeshamstead (Peter- 
borough), eight miles across the mere. It would 
seem that despair had taken possession of this 
little remnant. No work of restoration was 
attempted ; and there they dwelt among the ruins 
of their former home; and for more than half a 
century the isle lay desolate. Turketul, in the 
next century, founded as it were the monastery 
anew. He raised the church again; the tower he 
built strongly with ‘beams of remarkable length ;’ 
the hall for guests, and the infirmary, were 
‘wonderfully constructed with beams and planed 
planks, and covered with lead ;’ the stables and 
other offices of the monastery were renewed, All 
these, we are told, were of wood, except the 
chapel and almonry by the gateway, which were 
of stone. He made, too, the famous seven bells 
of Croyland ; ‘nor was there such a peal of bells 
in those days in all England.’ So, under his care 
and the Abbot that succeeded him, Croyland rose 
again to the first rank among monastic establish- 
ments. Before the altar lay the twelve white 
bear-skins, the gift of Canute’s royal self; and in 
later times the martyred Waltheof found a resting- 


lace by the high-altar in the choir which his own 
eneficence had helped to raise, 

After Croyland, the interest of Fen history shifts 
to the Isle of Ely. The royal foundation of 
Etheldreda had shared the same terrible fate as 
the neighbouring houses. After its destruction, a 
monastery of secular clergy rose over the ruins of 
the former nunnery, Among the benefactors to 
this new foundation stands conspicuous Brightnoth, 
the Earl of the East Saxons, whose patriotism 
and piety, and above all his noble death at Maldon, 
endeared his name to all Englishmen. Ulfcytel 
was no unworthy successor of Brightnoth to the 
Earldom of the East Saxons. Under him, the 
Fenmen proved their valour at Ringmere, where 
the whole army took to flight save the men of 
Cambridgeshire, who fought to the last. We are 
all familiar with the story of Canute’s visit to 
the island—how, as he rowed by, the chant of the 
Brothers from the distant minster was borne across 
the water. 


Merrily sang the monks within Ely 
When Cout King rowed thereby. 

* Row, knights, near the land, 

And hear we these monks sing.’ 


But the brightest laurels won by this tiny city 
of the Fenland belong to later years, when it 
formed the camp of refuge, and resisted the t 
William and all his armies—when the island, 
with its natural defences of marsh and mere, 
became the rallying-place of the English still 
unconquered. ‘Thither came from all parts the 
scattered patriots—Earls Edwin and Morkere from 
the North ; Ethelwine, deposed from his bishopric 
at Durham; and many another, gathered round 
their leader Hereward, Earl or churl, a halo of 
romance surrounds this mystical hero. He comes 
like a god, no one knows whence, Even his 
enemies believed they fought a warrior more than 
human. No wonder, then, that the Fenmen 
who flocked to his standard—he who had ever 
led to victory—believed their chief to be of no 
mortal race. The elaborate plan of attack on 
the lonely island was conducted under William 
from Cambridge. Of the struggle, lengthened and 
heroic, and the fall, we must refer our readers 
to Froissart’s Chronicles and the stirring romance 
of Kingsley’s Hereward. Earl Morkere with Ethel- 
wine were among the prisoners. After this, Here- 
ward vanishes, and we hear no more concernin 
him except from the legends of a later time, an 
we search in vain over city and cathedral for some 
memorial of the lost Englishman. 

When the iron frosts of winter transformed the 
fen-lakes into a vast expanse of ice and snow, a 
monotonous landscape broken only by dark lines 
and patches of withered sedge—when the bitter 
north wind, keen from the German Ocean, swept 
the silent wastes, whirling the scattered flakes in 
clouds before it, the Fenland was dreary indeed. 
Away as far as the eye can reach, league beyond 
league to the horizon, stretches the dazzling snow. 
A deathly silence ensues over the vast plain, save 
ever and anon for the loud crackling of the ice- 
bound mere. Then old and young, Brother and 
layman, took opportunity of traversing the frozen 
wastes, Visits were paid from one monastery to 
another. From Ely in the southern Fens to 
Spalding in the north, stretched the icy road—sheer 


forty miles across the Fens by mere and creek, by a 
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Ramsey, Peterborough, Croyland, Deeping, from 
island to island, where all found a welcome aiter 
the day’s journey. Then as the sun sank low in 
the red frosty horizon, and all was calm with- 
out, within the great wood-fires blazed in the 
refectory, where fen-cheer of fish and fowl was 
served, and the Abbot’s wine, from the vaults 
below, the vintage of a southern land, was passed 
merrily round. We speak of the days when the 
Benedictine rule had relaxed its severity. 

But of these islands beneath a summer sun, we 
can draw a fairer picture, Green reed-beds fringed 
the margin of the water, and border the long 
corn-fields that stretched away on every side ; vine- 
yards too—so the old Chroniclers tell—mingled 
with the corn; and over the low lands beyond 
were scattered the little cottages of wood and clay 
that clustered round the settlement—here half- 
hidden among clumps of gray willows, or nestling 
in the shade of the brighter foliage of ash or hazel. 
Higher up, the walls of the monastery appear, built 
with wrought stone from the far-fam uarries 
of Barnack ; a picturesque group of gables and 
turrets, with steep red-tiled roofs peeping here and 
there between the branches of the trees below, and 
the long walls of the convent garden stretching out 
on the southern side. Then high above all, the 
crowning glory, the minster, perhaps with its three 
gorgeous spires, as Lincoln in the olden time ; ora 
more irregular pile, as Ely, with tower and lantern 
—a landmark for miles and miles, from which, 
as darkness shrouded the great Fen around, the 
cresset blazed, or the great bells tolled, to guide 
the traveller through the reedy labyrinths. 

Following the general arrangement of a Benedic- 
tine monastery, to which order the great Fen houses 
belonged, we can gain some idea of the internal 
life. Embarking at the tiny wooden quay, or 
approaching by a rude causeway over the morass, 
we pass through the huts of herdmen and fowlers 
and labourers of the Abbey, and ascend the rising 
ground to the Abbey gate. Entering, we find 
ourselves in the cloister-court. Three sides are 
surrounded by the covered ways or alleys; on the 
fourth, rises the towering bulk of the minster 
nave. Across the open square, the swallows dart, 
twittering in the sun, which streams over the low 
buildings on the south, flooding the central garth 
with warmth and light. All is silent, save the 
swallows below, and the daws clamouring about 
the towers above. The alleys are allotted each to 
separate uses; the western to the novices; the 
northern to the monks in time of study. In the 
south-east corner, a narrow passage or slype leads 
from the cloister to the convent garden, which 
supplies the monastery with fruit and vegetables. 
Nor were the flowers forgotten—real old-fashioned 
flowers—roses and lilies, marigolds, Jacob’s ladders, 
Solomon’s seals, stars of Bethlehem, monkshood, 
and many others, the names of which are nearly 
forgotten now; and lastly, in later times brought 
over by the Jesuits, the passion-flower, 

This sketch would be incomplete without some 
notice of good Bishop Hugh, the gentleness 
and beauty of whose character are displayed in 
many a legend; and yet beneath that kind 
face and those winning words there lay an 
indomitable will, fearless alike in rebuking cour- 
tier or king. There is a story told of the 
issue of a quarrel with King Richard, which 
illustrates one of the many victories gained by 


Hugh through his gentle pertinacity. ‘Hugh 
opposed the raising of a subvention for the prose- 
cution of war in France, when demanded by the 
king. He refused to have it levied in his diocese. 
Ceeur-de-Lion was furious when he heard of this, 
and sent some men to Lincoln to arrest and eject 
the Bishop. Hugh had all the bells rung as 
they arrived, and they were solemnly excommuni- 
cated. When Richard came to England, Hugh 
went to meet him. The king was angry with the 
Bishop, and refused at first, though he at length 
consented, to salute him. 

“Tf all the Bishops in my realm were like that 
man,” said Richard when he left, “ kings and princes 
would be powerless against them.”’ 

Hugh’s name still lives in his glorious choir and 
transept, one of the finest examples of mediaval 
art in England, and a work characteristic of the 
completeness of his own life. Every detail, 
every ornament is exquisitely wrought, whether 
concealed or in full view. It seems to have been 
—as doubtless it was—a labour of love. Like 
St Guthlac too, he taught the wild-birds of the 
Fen to trust him. He had one special favourite, a 
swan, which accompanied him whenever he walked 
by his moat. When breeding-time drew near in 
early spring, the swan flew off to its native reed- 
beds ; and its master lived secluded during the 
Lenten fast. Then, as the long summer days 
approached, the bird returned; and the people 
regarded its in that superstitious 
age, as a sign that their Bishop too would be 
among them soon, 

With Hugh, the last but not the least worthy 
of wait Fen heroes, we close our sketch. 
These heroes form a glorious roll—saints and 
warriors, priests and builders, and all the name- 
less noble ones whose toil gave life and beauty 
to those old pestilential swamps—Guthlac and 
Etheldreda, Ulfcytel and Brightnoth—Hereward, 
the darling of the Fenmen; and Hugh, whose 
gentle love touched their wild lives with a softer 
light, All, though different may have been their 
callings, have left some memory of their work 
behind. It may be in the long rolling corn-lands 
of to-day ; it may be in the gray-towered minster, 
or in the poet’s and historian’s page. 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
BY JOHN B, HARWOOD. 
CHAPTER XIII—MR STUDGE. 


Ar this period, the stately business premises of 
Messrs Groby, Sleather, and Studge, in West- 
minster, should, if localities have a memory, have 
come to know Bertram Oakley pretty well, so 
frequent were the young man’s visits to the place 
which he had hoped to enter as of right, and with 
the promise of an assured future, Those hopes 
had been blighted by his benefactor’s sudden 
death ; but still Bertram strove to gain an audience 
of one of the partners in this great firm, well 
knowing, even after his brief experience of that 
roaring London world where every face is hard- 
ened, and every door closed against an unvouched- 
for fellow-creature, the value of an introduction. 
An articled pupil, of course he could no more 
aspire to be, now that the premium could not be 
forthcoming, than he could have dreamed_of 
wearing the gold and scarlet of an officer in Her 
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Majesty’s Guards; but he yet longed to obtain 
some employment which should serve to keep the 
wolf from the door. 

Alas! Bertram was not the first, by some thou- 
sands, of those who have learned the bitterness of 
hope deferred in a great man’s antechamber, be 
that waiting-room that of Prince or Minister, or of 
any potentate, financial or political. Surly porters 
growled at him in mastiff fashion; pert underlings 
snubbed or twitted him, according to the mood 
of the moment, Eager men of business elbowed 
him roughly as they went past; and minor satel- 
lites of Groby, Sleather, and Studge, with whom 
his importunity sometimes procured for him the 
chance of a word or two, were as obscure as the 
Delphic Oracle as to his prospects of being 
admitted into the presence of a member of the 
engineering firm. But Davis and Brooks, good 
fellows to the backbone, would linger when they 
dared, to speak a word of friendly encouragement 
to the clever lad whom they had recognised as a 
promising recruit to their own privileged ranks, 
and often pledged themselves, in a timid way, to 
‘speak a word,’ when the dreaded and tyrannous 
Studge should be in a good humour. But appa- 
sr such glimpses of serene temper on the part 
of the energetic Studge were, like proverbial 
angels’ visits ; or, — the hearts of Bertram’s 
sympathetic friends failed them when the word 
should be spoken, for the weary waiting seemed 
to have no end to it. No written application, 
no verbal request, seemed to produce the slightest 
result; and Bertram began to envy the very 
crossing-sweeper who plied a broom before the 
door, and who, at anyrate, made a living by 
his own abject industry. It was almost with 
incredulity, yet with a sudden bound of the heart 
and tingling of the pulse, that Bertram found him- 
self one day accosted by a hurried messenger with 
the words: ‘ Mr Studge will see you. Look sharp! 
This way !’ 

Up some stairs, down some stairs, along cor- 
ridors, past obtrusive fire-buckets garish with 
paint, past acoustic tubes, through the midst of 


jostling people of various nationality, Bertram was 


whisked, huddled, hustled into a recess, and in 
front of a door. Loud voices—or, more correctly, 
one loud voice, resounded from within, contrasting 
with the subdued tones of several voices that were 
not loud at all, but meekly assentive or mildly 
remonstrant. 

‘He’s there,’ said the perennially panting mes- 
senger, jerking his thumb towards the door. 

‘Who?’ asked Bertram. 


‘Mr Studge,’ answered the messenger drily, 
. he tapped with deferential knuckles at the 
oor. 


‘Come in!’ bawled the Stentor on the other 
side ; and then went on to shout, as Parthians 
a flying enemy with their arrows: ‘ Young 
ools—fools, I say!’ as one door opened, and 
another which bore above it, in black letters, the 
words ‘Pupils’ Room,’ was slowly closed. The 
messenger peeped in, muttered some slipshod sort 
of announcement, thrust Bertram into the room— 
a mere closet of a place, papered with maps and 
honeycombed with cupboards—and retired. 

‘Name—Oakley, hey? And what, young shaver, 
@’ ye want of us?’ inquired Mr Studge, with pug- 
nacious vehemence of address, 

‘ Work,’ answered Bertram simply. 


Something in the answer, or in the bearing and 
tone of the answerer, seemed to impress Mr Studge, 
who stood still—he had been fidgeting about the 
room—and looked at Bertram with the expression 
of a bellicose bull disturbed in a meadow, and 
who has not quite made up his mind whether or 
not to toss the intruder on his pastures. 

‘ You’re a queer sort, my chap,’ said Mr Studge, 
in his native Shropshire accent. 

Bertram, had it been in his nature to make a 
pert and trite reply, might have retorted with 
effect, Mr Studge himself emphatically deserved 
to be styled a queer sort. It was only on the 
eternal principle of the division of labour that 
so rough a diamond as Samuel Studge came to 
figure in the same setting with his bland partners, 
the gold-compelling Sir Joshua Groby and the oily 
Sleather. It was a cardinal article of faith among 
the subordinates of the wealthy firm that Studge, 
the terrible, had been a navvy. But there was 
exaggeration here. Mr Studge, the son of a decent 
farmer near the Wrekin, had never been a navvy. 
A ganger, or sub-contractor on the railway, he had 
been, and, since then, overseer on a Demerara 
sugar estate, and owner of a cotton plantation in 
Fiji, after which there had come the great pro- 
motion of his life. But his manners were not 
much softened since his earliest days of driving 
human beings, 

‘You’re the young un, Dr—what’s his name? 
—Denham brought here, to be one of our hard 
bargains, hey?’ said Mr Studge, surveying Bertram 
with a disparaging scrutiny. ‘But that’s at an 
end, my boy, as you can guess, when the cash is 
not ready.’ 

Bertram bent his head in sad acknowledgment 
of the fact. ‘For all that, sir,’ he said, ‘I would 
serve you faithfully, if you would let me, in any 
work you deemed me fit for.’ 

‘Can you swing a pick?’ asked Mr Studge 
jeeringly, as he stuck his two broad thumbs into 
the armholes of his waistcoat, and brought his 
restless blue eyes to bear on Bertram’s well-knit 
but not fully developed figure. 

‘I could try, if necessary,’ answered the youn 
em ‘less disconcerted than Mr Studge had 

oped. 

n person, no two men could well have been 
more unlike. Mr Studge was a short, thickset 
man, bluff and bullying, with quick blue eyes 
that never rested long on the same spot, fair hair 
that was getting thin, and a beard but slightl 
flecked with gray. He was very strong, shrewd, 
and bold, impudent too; and it was said of him 
that nobody ever knew better how to get the last 
ounce of labour out of man or horse under his 
orders. Bertram, as we know, was tall and dark 
and handsome of feature, with a frank face, and a 
bearing that was naturally gentle. 

‘You’re a queer one, my lad. Mustn’t waste 
my time, though. Time’s cash! What d’ye 
know ?’ demanded Mr Studge. 

The question thus abruptly put was one which 
many a one of us, far better educated than was 
this self-taught lad, might have found perplexing. 
Bertram, however, was too straightforward of soul 
and purpose to be disconcerted, and in a few 
simple words he revealed to the civil-engineer the 
modest extent of his attainments. 

‘Umph!’ grumbled Mr Studge, as with a blunt 
pencil he made jottings in a bulky pocket-book. 
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‘Soon told! A bit of French, and a bit of German, 
reading, writing, ’rithmetic, and a smattering of 
mathematics and mechanics and so forth. ’Tain’t 
much, my chap.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, it is not,’ answered Bertram sadly, 
but promptly and with perfect frankness, whereat 
Mr Studge stared at him again. 

‘Don’t you suppose, my shaver,’ said Mr Stndge, 
puffing out his chubby cheeks so as to bear an 
odd resemblance to a tombstone cherub that by 
some whim of the stone-cutter had been depicted 
with a beard and a billycock hat—‘ don’t you sup- 
pose that we can go out into the labour market— 
or just beckon, we haven’t need to go-to find 
scores who are practised hands at what you merely 
dabble in, and can do well what you can do in a 
80-80 style, hey ?” 

Bertram had not a doubt of the circumstance, 
and he said so, honestly enough, but his hopes 
sank to zero, Had he known the world better 
than at his age was possible, he would have seen 
that the very duration of the interview was a 
favourable sign, and that Mr Studge eyed him 
with the eyes of an intending purchaser who dis- 
er because he means to buy—if only he can 

uy cheap. 

‘What’s your figure?’ demanded, or rather 
snapped Mr Studge, with startling suddenness, 
‘Don’t you understand, young man? How much 
a week d’ ye expect on Saturday nights, hey ?” 

Bertram was quite willing to leave the fixing of 
his salary to Mr Studge himself. 

all right—then your name down 
among the extra hands, and pay by results—by 
the piece, you know,’ explained his future em- 
ployer. ‘Here’s your first job,’ he added, undoing 
a huge portfolio, and taking out a bundle of plans, 
sketches, and manuscript, all in the rough, and 
tied together with black tape. ‘You can draw, 
you say, and write, I know. Copy these, as neat 
and as quick as you’re able, only don’t scamp 

our work. You can bring ’em when done to 

r Tomkins, Room E, next door but one, on this 
flight. He'll give you an order for the pay 
office.’ 

Bertram saw that he was expected to go, yet he 
ventured on a mild inquiry as to the probable 
amount of remuneration in prospect. 

‘Oh, well,’ returned Mr Studge impatiently, 
and rattling the half-crowns in his pocket, ‘you 
mustn’t look to keep a coach-and-six, nor yet live 
on turtle and venison, on what you’ll get out of 
us. But it depends on yourself, I reckon, whether 
it’s ten shillings, or twelve, or fifteen you pouch 
at the week’s end. And we’ll keep our eye upon 

ou, if you behave yourself, in case something 
etter turns up, one of these days, Is it worth 
your while, that’s the question ?’ 

It was worth Bertram’s while ; and warmly, and 
with kindling cheeks and brightened eyes, he 
thanked Mr Studge for his preference. 

‘That ’ll do—leave your address with Tomkins, 
Room E!’ was the civil-engineer’s not over- 
gracious rejoinder; and Bertram found himself 
outside the study door, and trudging along the 
passage, with the papers with which he had been 
intrusted tucked under his arm, and a lighter heart 
by far than he had felt since the sad day of the 
good doctor's death. Already his foot, so he felt, 
was planted on the first round of the proverbial 
ladder ; while above him, at an awlul distance 


it is true, but still to be scaled, rose up the glitter- 
ing core and golden battlements of Fortune’s 
citadel. Nor were his hopes wholly selfish. 
There were others, his benefactor’s family, to 
whom he hoped ere so very long—for youth is 
pardonably sanguine—to repay the debt of grati- 
tude that he owed to their dead father. 

‘Studge is a brute—between ourselves—and a 
driver, and a grinder, exclaimed good-natured 
young Mr Brooks the pupil, who waylaid Bertram 
on his outward course, and extracted from him 
the particulars of his recent interview. ‘He has 
ground you down, Oakley, pretty sharply, as to 
terms, But he does take a fancy, now and then, 
and puts a man into a berth where he can earn 
living wages, anyhow. I’m glad, old fellow, you 
are coming to our “shop,” after all.’ 


MONKEYS AT FREEDOM. 


THE manners and customs of monkeys are too 
commonly judged from those of their kind retained 
in confinement. Imprisonment in one case may 
break the spirit of the creature, and cause a natu- 
rally haughty temperament to become sulky or 
morose ; and in another instance may call forth 
vices or engender bad habits that in a state of 
liberty would not have been contracted. Nor 
can there be a greater fallacy than to deduce laws, 
and apply them to the whole race, from observa- 
tions founded upon the actions of isolated indi- 
viduals, Monkeys are as different in their char- 
acters and dispositions as men themselves, each 
one possessing its own idiosyncrasies ; and in their 
natural condition are often quite unlike what they 
are in confinement. To do justice to this inte- 
resting tribe of creatures, we propose to trace the 
career of a monkey living in a state of freedom, 
from its birth to its actual burial, by a series of 
illustrative anecdotes and observations derived 
from acknowledged authorities, 

Monkeys are born in almost as helpless a con- 
dition as are human beings. For the first fortnight 
after birth, they pass their time in being nursed, 
in sleeping, and looking about them. During the 
whole of this time, the care and attention of the 
mother are most exemplary; the slightest sound 
or movement excites her immediate notice; and 
with her baby in her arms, she skilfully evades 
any approaching danger by the most adroit 
mancuvres, At the end of the first sortatees 
the little one begins to get about by itself, but 
always under its mother’s watchful care. She 
frequently attempts to teach it to do for itself; 
but never forgets her solicitude for its safety, and 
at the earliest intimation of danger, seizes it in 
her arms and seeks a place of refuge. 

When about six weeks old, the baby begins to 
need more substantial nutriment than milk, and 
is taught to provide for itself. Its powers are 
speedily developed ; and in a few weeks its agility 
is most surprising, The mother’s fondness for her 
offspring continues ; she devotes all her care to 
its comfort and education; and should it meet 
with an untimely end, her grief is so intense as 
frequently to cause her own death. ‘The care 
which the females bestow upon their offspring,’ 
says Duvancel, ‘is so tender and even refin 
that one would be almost tempted to attribute the 
sentiment to a rational rather than an instinctive 
process. It is a curious and interesting spectacle, 
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which a little precaution has sometimes enabled 
me to witness, to see these females carry their 
young to the river, wash their faces in spite of 
their childish outcries, and altogether bestow upon 
their cleanliness a time and attention that in 
many cases the children of our own species might 
well envy. The Malays indeed related a fact to 
me, which I doubted at first, but which I believe 
to be in a great measure confirmed by my own 
subsequent observations : it is, that the young sia- 
mangs, whilst yet too weak to go alone, are always 
carried by individuals of their own sex; by 
their fathers if they are males, by their mothers if 
females,’ M. d’Osbonville states that the parents 
exercise their parental authority over their children 
in a sort of judicial and strictly impartial form. 
‘The young ones were seen to sport and gambol 
with one another in the presence of their mother, 
who sat ready to give judgment, and punish 
misdemeanours. When any one was found guilty 
of foul-play or malicious conduct towards another 
of the family, the parent interfered by seizing the 
young criminal by the tail, which she held fast 
with one of her paws till she boxed his ears with 
the other.’ 

In dealing with the progress of education among 
monkeys, Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, remarks 
that they have often diverted him with ‘their 
parental affection for their young offspring, by 
teaching them to select food, to exert themselves 
in jumping from bough to bough, and then in 
taking more extensive leaps from tree to tree; 
encouraging them by caresses when timorous, 
and menacing and even beating them when 
refractory. Knowing by instinct the malignity 
of the snakes, they are most vigilant in their 
destruction; they seize them when asleep by 

neck, and running to the nearest flat stone, 

ind the head by a strong friction on the sur- 

Sas, frequently looking at it and grinning at their 

—— When convinced that the venomous 

gs are destroyed, they toss the reptile to their 
young ones to play with.’ 

In the case of the approach of human enemies, 
an alarm is given by one of the tribe that 
danger is at hand. In an instant the youngster 
springs on to its mother’s body, and grasps 
it, to cite Mr Garratt’s Marvels of Instinct, 
‘with such tenacity, that no jerk can possibly 
loosen its hold; for the female parent, notwith- 


' standing her burden, makes her usual and often 


surprising leaps of twenty or thirty feet from 
branch to branch and from tree to tree, without 
finding it necessary to give any assistance to her 
offspring by way of supporting it upon her own 
body. The little one holds fast, quite fearless of 
a fall, and doubtless without knowing anything 
as to the cause of its being carried off in such a 
hasty manner, or as to the consequences of in- 
security or of a tumble.’ Should the mother lose 
her life in protecting her young one, the latter 
has been known to be adopted and carefully 
—_ by other monkeys, both male and female. 
ued from its dangerous position, the little 
orphan is carried off by the tribe. Its educational 
and other wants are carefully looked to, the male 
and female adopters taking their turn alternately, 
handing the little creature from one to the other 
as occasion or convenience requires. 
A few months may be supposed to have elapsed, 
when the tribe to which the little orphan belongs 


is once more attacked by human foes, who on 
this occasion are in considerable numbers and 
accompanied by dogs. These canine auxiliaries 
are sent in pursuit of the monkeys; but are 
met with such a gallant resistance, that they 
retreat in confusion. ‘These are again encouraged 
to the attack,’ says Brehm in his Zhierleben; ‘but 
by this time all the baboons had reascended 
the heights excepting a young one about six 
months old, who, loudly calling for aid, climbed 
on a block of rock, and was surrounded by the 
dogs. Now, one of the largest males, a true hero, 
came down again from the mountain, slowly went 
to the young one, coaxed him, and triumphantly 
led him away—the dogs being too much astonished 
to make an attack.’ Other instances are given of 
the readiness of the older monkeys to help the 
young. A little one was seized one day by 
an eagle; but, says Brehm, ‘it saved itself from 
being carried off at once by clinging to a branch. 
It cried loudly for assistance; upon which the 
other members of the troop, with much uproar, 
rushed to the rescue, surrounded the eagle, and 
ulled out so many of his feathers, that he no 
onger thought of his prey, but only how to 
escape.’ 

According to numerous accounts, the larger 
species of monkeys, in their native forests, con- 
struct huts for themselves and families nearly 
similar in form to those of certain Africans; 
or else they take possession of those abandoned 
by the natives. They also make beds of leaves; 
but, according to some accounts, these are only 
for the females and young, the males sleeping 
outside. It is asserted that these African monkeys 
maintain among themselves a republican form of 
government, in which the strictest order and 
subordination are enforced. When they travel 
from place to place, they are under the command 
of particular chieftains, which are always the 
oldest and most powerful of the tribe, and main- 
tain a severe kind of discipline upon the march. 
The females, when they have but one child, carry 
it in front of them; but should there happen to 
be twins, one of them is mounted upon its 
mother’s back, During the march, the females 
and young always travel in the centre ; a troop of 


the old males leading the van, and another bring- | 


ing up the rear of the party. Hemprich and 
Ehrenberg, speaking of such troops of migrating 
monkeys, remark that ‘they did not appear to 
pay the slightest attention to the Gallas and 
Abyssinians ; but when the European travellers 
approached, whom they probably mistrusted from 
the appearance of their firearms, the old males 
abandoned their station in the rear, and placed 
themselves between the troop and the travellers ; 
so that it was found extremely difficult to procure 
specimens of either the females or young. When 
they first observed the travellers approaching, they 
all stood erect, for the purpose of examining 
them. The old males, having driven away the 
females and young animals, remained in this posi- 
tion till the near approach of the party compelled 
them also to retire, when the whole troop scam- 
pered up the sides of the mountains, making them 
resound with their shrill clamour.’ But travel- 
lers in search of ‘specimens’ do not always get 
off so easily. Brehm relates how when he formed 
one of the Duke of Coburg-Gotha’s party, they 


attacked a troop of baboons in the pass of ane 
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but were utterly routed and put to flight, although 
provided with firearms; and in many instances, 
where the men have been unarmed, or unable to 
get these defenders of their native fastnesses 
within range, they have paid the penalty of their 
attack by suffering severe wounds, and even death, 
from the stones and other articles flung at them, 
In the neighbourhood of inhabited localities, 
monkeys turn the tables on their human foes by 
also seeking for ‘specimens,’ but of fruit and 
grain only. ‘Where they are likely to meet 
with resistance,’ we are told, ‘ their predatory expe- 
ditions are usually made during the night; but 
where the thinness of the population and the want 
of firearms place them on some degree of equality 
with the inhabitants, they make their*forays in 
the open day, and dispute with the husbandman 
the fruits of his labour.’ 

When they are engaged upon any very daring 
raid, monkeys place sentinels upon the neigh- 
bouring trees and heights, to give them timely 
warning of approaching danger ; and should they 
be surprised through any fault of these sen- 
tinels, the luckless individual is either severely 
punished, or in some cases, it is declared, is put 
to death for his neglect of the public safety. 
According to some accounts, these raiders will 
form a long chain, extending from the field or 
garden they are plundering, towards their own 
place of abode ; and toss the fruits of their robbery 
from one to the other, till collected together and 
deposited in a place of safety. By this co-operative 
system they are enabled to carry off a much larger 
booty than they could if each one only took sutli- 
cient for himself. When leaving the scene of 
their plunder, however, each takes off with him as 
much as he can carry. Fruit and eggs are their 
chief food ; in a state of nature, it is believed, they 
will not touch the flesh of warm-blooded animals ; 
nor in a state of captivity, unless cooked. 

Some monkeys are pre-eminently a silvan race, 
and never abandon their native forests. ‘Each 
tribe or family has its own particular district, into 
which individuals of other tribes or species are 
never allowed to intrude, the whole community 
uniting promptly to repel any aggression of this 
nature, either upon their territory or their indi- 
vidual rights. They are highly gregarious, never 
leave the recesses of the forest, generally take up 
their quarters in the vicinity of a running stream, 
and seldom approach the habitations of men. It 
is this spirit of union and mutual defence which 
prompts the monkeys to collect round travellers, 
and by their chattering, grimaces, and every other 
means in their power, endeavour to prevent them 
from intruding into the little territory which they 
regard as their especial property.’ Sometimes, 
indeed, regular pitched battles take place between 
two tribes, such as those between the Geladas and 
the Hamadryads described by Schimper, the well- 
known traveller, when sticks and stones are freely 
used. Most monkey tribes, however, appear quite 
satisfied if permitted to remain in peaceable pos- 
session of their own localities, there to carry on 
their customary occupations. Some idea of their 
mode of life may be gleaned from such scenes as 
those portrayed by Margrave, in his account of a 
species Buffon termed ouarines, ‘ Every day, both 
morning and evening,’ says the traveller, ‘ they 
assemble in the woods to receive instruction. 
When all come together, one among the number 


takes the highest place on a tree, and makes a 
signal with his hand to the rest to sit round, in 
order to hearken, As soon as he sees them placed, 
he begins his discourse with so loud a voice, and 
yet in a manner so precipitate, that to hear him at 
a distance, one would think the whole company 
were crying out at the same time ; however, during 
that time one only is speaking, and all the rest 
observe the most profound silence, When this is 
done, he makes a sign with the hand for the rest 
to reply; and at that instant they raise their 
voices together, until, by another signal of the 
hand, they are enjoined silence. This they as 
readily obey ; till at last the whole assembly break 
up” What the nature of this discourse is, not 
knowing the speaker's language, we have no means 
of ascertaining, Whether he expounds the laws of 
the community, or preaches morality to his hearers, 
cannot even be guessed at; but it may be noted 
that in many manners and customs, some tribes 
of monkeys are far better behaved, according to 
European ideas, than many tribes of men. Among 
the higher types of monkeys, domestic morality 
appears to be well preserved. ‘Several kinds,’ says 
Darwin, ‘are strictly monogamous, and associate 
all the year round with their wives;’ and this 
same authority quotes the anecdote of an intelli- 
gent Kandyan chief, of course a polygamist, who 
‘was perfectly scandalised at the utter barbarian- 
ism of living with only one wife, and never parting 
until separated by death, “It was,” he cynically 
observed, “ just like the Wanderoo monkeys,”’ 

Although each family lives separate, it appears 
to be on social terms with the other families of the 
tribe ; and when they remove their habitations, all 
travel together in large bands, Let us suppose 
that the little orphan previously mentioned, now 
grown up and become one of the leaders of the 
tribe, has taken unto himself a wife from among 
the most attractive females of his species. Let us 
suppose that they are a happy couple, living in 
the social freedom of their native wood, and 
knowing nothing of the doings of the outer 
world, when suddenly a party of travellers 
appear upon the scene, and ruthlessly despatch 
the young bride. The sequel, to quote Forbes 
in his Oriental Memoirs, was as follows: ‘On 
a shooting-party, one of my friends killed a 
female monkey, and carried it to his tent, which 
was soon surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, 
who made a great noise, and in a menacing 

osture advanced towards it. On his presenting 
his fowling-piece, they retreated ; but one stood 
his ground, chattering and menacing in a furi- 
ous manner. He at length came close to the 
tent door, and finding that his threatenings were 
of no avail, began a lamentable moaning, and 
by every expression of grief and supplication 
seemed to beg the body of the deceased. On this 
it was given to him. He took it up in his arms, 
eagerly pressed it to his bosom, and carried it off 
in a sort of triumph to his expecting companions, 
The artless behaviour of this poor animal wrought 
so powerfully on the sportsmen, that they resolved 
never more to level a gun at one of the monkey 
tribe. 

According to their custom of carrying away their 
dead and wounded, it may be presumed that our 
hero bore off his murdered bride and buried her, 
in accordance with the habits of his tribe, beneath 
a cairn of leaves, These creatures, as we know, 
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feel the most intense and overpowering sorrow for 
their deceased, and something closely approaching | 
to human intelligence mingles with their sense of | 
the ravages of death. ; 


DUST TO DUST. 


‘I po wish William were come; surely he ought 
to be here before this—What is the time, Aunt 
Betsy 

‘Never mind the time, dear; your husband 
will be here soon; you may depend upon it, he 
will not stay away a minute longer than he can 
help. But they are always busy when putting on 
a new mine; you can never tell what may turn 
up to keep the men overtime,’ 

‘Yes; I know that. But he ought to have been 
home at six o’clock, and I am sure it is a lot past 
that. I do wish he were come; and I am so weak ;’ 
and as she spoke thus, Mrs Pollarrack could not 
restrain the tears which soon filled her eyes. 

‘Now, don’t give way so, there’s a dear,’ said 
Aunt Betsy. ‘Think of your child, What a mercy 
it is that the little thing is sound and strong, and 
that you have got through your trouble so nicely. 
How proud William will be when he comes home, 
to find himself the father of a fine boy !’ 

A glow of motherly pride lighted up the young 
mother’s face as she thought of the pleasure her 
husband would feel on taking his first-born in his 
arms, and she looked down on the babe, that lay 
safe by her side. 

William and Mary Pollarrack were a young 
married couple; he, a strong active miner of 
twenty-four, skilful about pit-work ; she, a farmer's 
daughter barely twenty, as pretty a girl as could 
be seen in the west of Cornwall. Hers was not 
a delicate beauty, but that strong healthy sweet- 
ness peculiar to a simple country girl. Though 
they had been engaged for three or four years, 
they did not cease to be lovers after marriage ; 
their wedded life, which was now of some twelve 
months’ duration, had been a continuation of their 
courtship. Theirs was a true union—a union of 
kindred spirits. The arrival of their first baby 
had been looked forward to with some anxiety by 
William ; but in the morning of the day in which 
the event took place, he had gone to his work at a 
tin mine called Wheal Splendour, satisfied that his 
wife would be taken care of by his father’s sister, 
Aunt Betsy, who came to them the night before, 
to stay a few days. 

Wheal Splendour had recently been restarted, 
or rather a Company had been formed to rework 
it. It was an old mine, near C—, that had lain 
idle for thirty years. The engine-shaft was down 
eighty fathoms below the adit, which was forty 
fathoms from surface. A band of men, of whom 
William Pollarrack was one, were engaged clear- 
ing and securing this shaft ; and at this time they 
were about half-way down to the adit. 

But to return to the young mother, Aunt 
Betsy’s advice was acted upon with good effect. 
Mary did think of her child ; wondered all sorts 
of things about it; whom it would be like; 
whether it would be dark or fair; what they 


said if they had a son, he should like it to be 
ealled John after his father; whilst Mary herself 
thought there was no name like William for a 
boy; and then she remembered one occasion, 
when the subject was up between them, how her 
husband had laughingly said: ‘All Williams are 
not alike; you must not think if we had a son 
called William, he would grow up as fine a man 
as his father ;’ and how she had answered: ‘I 
don’t know that; I suppose there are men as fine 
as you in the world—ah ! and a deal finer too, for 
that part of it, indeed’ They had had other 
— jokes and word-play; and Mary went 
through many of them over again as she lay still 
in bed, and thus a good half-hour went by without 
a sound escaping her; while Aunt Betsy, dear 
old soul, of great experience in cases of this 
description, wisely forbore to disturb her, and sat 
by the bedside without speaking a word, putting 
in practice her oft-repeated injunction to ‘let 
well be.’ 

It was a beautiful evening, early in August ; 
the sun had set, but the crimson clouds in the 
west reflected his glory through the window of 
the room. The old-fashioned clock down-stairs 
struck eight in measured tones. The sound roused 
Mary from her reverie ; she turned and looked at 
Aunt Betsy, and was just going to speak, when 
they heard some one outside the Beat soon 

‘There; he has come at last!’ Aunt Betsy 
exclaimed. 

‘No; it’s some one knocking at the door. I 
trust nothing is the matter. Run down and see 
who it is,’ said Mary. 

And Betsy did as she was bid, prudently shut- 
ting the bedroom door after her. On opening the 
front-door, she saw, to her surprise, not one, but 
four men waiting admittance, the foremost of 
whom, a respectably dressed man, inquired if 
Mrs Pollarrack was at home. 

‘Yes, sir; but she cannot see you just now. 
Will you come inside and sit down a minute? 
The fact is, sir, Mrs Pollarrack has got a baby ; and 
a fine boy it is,’ said Aunt Betsy, as she dusted a 
chair with her apron, 

‘Heaven help her, poor thing!’ exclaimed the 
stranger. 

‘Good gracious, whatever is the matter?’ asked 
Aunt Betsy. 

But for a few moments, no one answered her; 
and she felt a giddy sensation creep over her as 
the other three men glanced significantly at one 
another. 

At length the one who first addressed her began 
again, with an evident effort to keep calm: ‘ My 
name is Captain Woodly ; I am agent at Wheal 
Splendour. Mrs Pollarrack’s husband worked 
there.’ 

‘Go on, said Aunt Betsy, leaning against the 
table for support ; ‘I know what is coming, 

‘Poor William !’ resumed the Captain ; ‘I would 
not have had it happen for a hundred pounds, 
The men were just leaving work; his comrades 
had already climbed by the chain to the sollar or 
upper gallery, where the ladder-road commenced, 
when they heard a noise below ; it was a run in the 
shaft. The planks on which they had been stand- 
ing had fallen away with Pollarrack, They shouted 
down ; but there was no response ; and as the ground 
was constantly breaking away from the sides, they 
saw the necessity of getting up as quickly as 


in call it after all; for William had always 
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they could. It was fortunate they started when 
they did, for before they reached the surface, the 
run became general, and the bottom sollar and 
ladder were carried away.’ 

‘Whatever shall we do!’ cried Aunt Betsy. 
‘Is there any chance that William is not killed ?’ 

‘None, I’m afraid,’ the Captain replied. ‘When 
the run had stopped, and we thought-it safe for a 
man to descend, we let one down in a kibble; 
but he could not go far. The shaft is choked for 
several fathoms; some timber must have lodged 
across the shaft, and the stuff accumulated over 
it. Now, the chances are a hundred to one 
against the poor fellow’s having fallen into the adit 
plat, and that too without being killed; he is 
more likely to have fallen into the water in the 
shaft, I fear it will take weeks to clear the shaft 
and get down to him,’ 

Just then, they heard Mrs Pollarrack knocking 
with a chair against the floor in the room above. 

‘The poor darling,’ sobbed Aunt Betsy ; ‘I must 
goto her, And what can I say to her?’ 


‘Ts anything the matter, Aunt Betsy? Who are 
those | aioe down-stairs, and why isn’t William 
come 

‘Hush, dear; don’t be disappointed ; William 
is not coming home to-night, 

‘Oh! why did he go away at this time?’ said 
Mary reproachfully, 

‘He did not know you were so soon to have 
baby ; and besides, he was obliged to go where his 
master sent him. But come now; try and sleep 
a bit, there’s a dear,’ was the reply. 

Mary answered with a sigh. The thought of 
seeing her husband in the morning brought com- 
fort, and she fell into a pleasant sleep. 

The next morning, a great number of visitors 
came to the house. Amnt Betsy, however, was 
up early, and thoughtfully engaged a neighbour 
to intercept them in the garden, that the noise 
might not arouse or surmises in Mary’s 
mind. Captain Woodly called again at the same 
time as the doctor and the clergyman, Aunt 
Betsy consulted with them as to what she should 
tell the patient. The doctor said that if the sad 
intelligence were conveyed to her in her present 
condition, the consequences would probably be 
fatal, adding : ‘She will know it soon enough,’ 

The Captain informed the party that he had 
received orders from London that morning to stop 
the mine ; that as it was the general opinion that 
William must have been killed by the fall or 
drowned in the shaft, he did not think the adven- 
turers would attempt to recover the body, espe- 
cially as weeks must elapse before they could get 
down to the adit. The only thing he could think 
of was to recommend the Company to offer a 
substantial sum by way of compensation to the 
widow. 

‘I will try to keep her quiet ; but it will be a 
hard job, said Aunt Betsy. ‘She will be asking 
all sorts of questions; and how to conceal the 
truth, I don’t know, I could not think of telling 
her a downright lie about it.’ 

Aunt Betsy was right in her conjecture. It was 
no easy task to induce Mrs Pollarrack to rest 
satisfied. Every few minutes she would restlessly 
inquire if William had returned yet; and she 
would want to know where he was sent, and on 
what business, 


‘My dear,’ Aunt Betsy would reply, ¢ I cannot 
tell you more than I have told you already. Your 
husband has gone on a journey ; nothing is said 
as to when he will return,’ 

As time wore on, the difficulty of pacifying 
the young mother increased. The suspense and 
anxiety told upon her seriously. The doctor, 
who was unremitting in his attendance, visiting 
her two or three times a day, told Aunt Betsy 
she was in a critical state. The brain was over- 
taxed, and there were dangerous symptoms of 
fever. 

The third night after the accident, Aunt Betsy 
was keeping watch by Mary’s bedside. The tallow 
candle was giving a dim light, its long wick not 
having been snuffed for some minutes; for Aunt 
Betsy had put on her spectacles to read a few 
verses, which exercise at such an unusual hour 
caused her to feel drowsy; and unconsciously 
letting the Bible sink gently in her lap, she closed 
her eyes. But she was not permitted to sleep 
long. Suddenly the invalid awoke, and sat bolt 
upright in bed ; a wild light was in her eyes, 

‘Aunt Betsy, Aunt Betsy!’ she cried, ‘I’ve 
been dreaming about William. But look! there 
he is, Don’t you see him sitting in that chair? 
See! he is covered with blood! He is turning his 
head round this way. Oh, what a look! Why, 
he is dying. My darling, I’m coming” With 
a shrill cry, Mary sprang forward, and fell with 
her face on the coverlet. 

Aunt Betsy gently lifted her back to her place 
without resistance on her part. The sudden out- 
burst of energy was followed by a reaction. Mary 
remained in a stupor, from which she had not 
awakened when the doctor came next day. 

Aunt Betsy told him what had occurred. The 
doctor listened attentively to every word, after 
which he looked at the young mother lying so 
calm and still; the colour was gone from her 
cheeks, her breathing was so low as to be hardly 
perceptible ; then he said slowly: ‘She will awake 
again—probably in the evening, Be in readi- 
ness.’ 


The sun was sinking in the golden west when 
Mary opened her eyes. ‘Aunt Betsy!’ she whis- 
ered, 
‘Here I am, dear. You have had a long 


sleep.’ 

Where is my baby? Hold him before me, 
please. My William,’ Mary continued when the 
child was disposed so as she could get a full view 
of it, ‘has gone on a long journey—don’t look sur- 
prised, Aunt Betsy—he has gone on a long journey, 
and I am going too, very soon. Take care of 
baby, Aunt Betsy, and call him William, please. 
He will never remember his father and mother ; 
but he will see his father’s form one day; and 
mind you tell him to lay his father in my grave. 
Kiss me, Aunt Betsy ; I feel so tired.’ 

Before night threw its mantle over the earth, 
Mary Pollarrack’s spirit had fled. 


No further attempt was made to recover the 
body of William Pollarrack. Everybody admitted 
it would have been of no use. The adventurers had 
already decided to abandon the mine; and it was 
the general opinion that it would not be worth 
while to clear the run, which could not be done 
except at great expense, to find a corpse. Better 
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to devote a part of the money it would cost to the 
maintenance of the unfortunate miner’s orphan. 
This was accordingly done. The sum of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds was voted by the Company to 
be invested in the name of trustees for the use of 
the child, who remained in the care of his great- 
aunt Betsy. She lived to see her charge grow up to 
man’s estate. It was her desire that he should be 
taught some trade, anything rather than mining ; 
but young William’s predilection in favour of his 
father’s calling was so strong, that it was useless to 
think of opposing him. He was allowed ‘to follow 
the bent of his mind. Beginning about the slime- 
pits, he passed through the several initiatory stages 
at surface ; then he was allowed to go underground 
as a boy at thirty shillings a month, and in due 
time he was admitted on equal terms with the 
men, All this while, he was not neglecting the 
improvement of his mind ; following the judicious 
advice of Aunt Betsy, he attended, when able, the 
night classes held in connection with the C— 
Institute. 

His steady conduct attracted the attention of 
an influential mine-captain under whom he worked, 
and who, finding the young fellow more intelligent 
and better educated than miners generally, pro- 
moted him from time to time, and eventually pro- 
cured him a situation as under-agent at a mine in 
Devonshire. 

William lost Aunt Betsy before receiving this 

ood appointment ; but he had the satisfaction of 
Soidas that she felt amply repaid for the pains 
she had taken with him; she had seen enough to 
be satisfied that her trouble was not thrown away. 
It was not until she was near her end that she told 
him his mother’s last words, The general circum- 
stances of his father’s fate had been early made 
known to him; and in common with other boys 
of his own age he used to experience a certain 
terror when passing by the shaft where his father 
had met his fearful doom, This feeling wore off 
as he grew older, yet he could not but think at 
times of his father, whom he had never seen, lying 
so many hundreds of feet down in the earth, 
And when Aunt Betsy related the manner of his 
mother’s death, and the words she had uttered just 
before, he promised faithfully to carry out her 
dying wish, if ever his father’s remains should be 
brought to light. 

Some months after William’s taking his post at 
the Devonshire mine, one of the men there died 
underground, which circumstance greatly affected 
him. The man had been working with a boy in a 
branch shaft when, saying that he felt unwell, 
he left his comrade to go to the surface. On the 
boy subsequently making inquiries for him, he 
could not learn that he had been seen at surface 
since he first went down to work; nor had he 
gone straight home, as the lad found on calling 
there. His wife being alarmed, hurried back to 
the mine with the youth, and persuaded two 
miners to go down and search for the missing 
man. They found him in a corner of a plat about 
half-way up from the place where he worked, 
sitting on a piece of timber, dead, 

The excitement attendant upon this incident 
kept William, or Captain William, as we must 
now call him, awake for a long time after he 
retired for the night. Scenes of peril in which he 
had been placed himself, stories of accidents that 
he had heard, rushed upon his mind, and when 


he did at last fall asleep, they mixed themselves in 
wild confusion in his dreams. Towards morning 
his mind became more settled and less extrava- 
gant; and in the last dream of all, he was in a 
level gazing at a man sitting on a piece of rock, 
leaning forward, with his face buried in his hands, 
his elbows resting on his knees. The man had no 
hat on, and his hair was thick with clotted blood, 
As the dreamer stood and looked, not with aston- 
ishment or fear, but as it were spellbound, he 
heard Aunt Betsy’s voice saying in his ear: 
‘Remember your mother’s last words” He went 
forward and touched the man on the shoulder; 
when the whole scene immediately faded away, 
and he awoke. 

William was not accustomed to attach much 
importance to dreams, and seeing sufficient in what 
had occurred the previous day, to account for the 
troubled state of his brain in the night, he soon 
dismissed the subject of his dreams from his 
thoughts. An advertisement in the local paper, 
however, which met his eye in the course of the 
morning, brought it all up again. The advertise- 
ment ran thus: ‘Wanted, a resident agent for 
Wheal | Splendour. Apply to Captain Benny, 

A rise in tin had again taken place; enter- 
prising mining men were again looking out for 
suitable ventures to recommend to their clients ; 
and once more Wheal Splendour, after being 
neglected for twenty-five years, found advocates 
who could speak confidently of its chances of 
success with tin at sixty pounds a ton. And some 
gentlemen being willing, and that not unreason- 
ably, to believe this, a Company was formed as 
before to give the mine atrial. Hence the adver- 
tisement which William saw, and resolved to 
answer. 

In applying for the situation, he mentioned, as 
a circumstance that would be sure to stimulate 
him to use every exertion in superintending the 
clearing the shaft, that he trusted to find some 
relic of his father, who had been lost there twenty- 
five years ago. His application was granted ; and 
William soon found himself established as agent 
at Wheal Splendour. 

In due time the adit was reached. They had 
found nothing so far among the debris in the 
shaft; and the young Captain concluded that 
when his father fell away, he must have dropped 
straight into the water in the shaft, and have been 
borne down by the falling mass, After a careful 
examination of the plat, he turned aside into the 
adit level; but he had not gone far before he 
saw something which made him stop short, and 
tremble from head to foot. It was his dream 
come back to him! There, a few feet off, was an 
object that one might at first have taken for a 
human being, in exactly the same posture as the 
man he had seen in his dream. 

‘Look!’ he exclaimed to the men behind. 
‘Isn’t that the figure of aman? It is my dead 
father!’ And beckoning them to follow gently, 
he approached the figure. It was like clay in 
appearance, smooth all over. Resting on a stone 
and bending forwards, the general outline of the 
head and trunk was — and the two legs 
reaching to the ground were quite distinct. 

A solemn pause ensued. The men looked at 
each other, but knew not what to say, At last 
William stretched out his hand and touched the 
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figure ; it immediately collapsed, and fell a little 
pile of dust at his feet. 

And William laid his father’s dust in his 
mother’s grave. 


A FEW WORDS FROM A SETTLER IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


TaeE writer of the following notes on the district 
called Riverina, in New South Wales, Australia, 
is a young Scotchman, who emigrated a few years 
ago, with the hope of obtaining a clerkship, or 
some position of that kind. But such appoint- 
ments being scarce in the New World, he turned 
his attention in other directions; and at last 
accepted a ‘billet’ on a ‘run’ up the country— 
the ‘Greenwood’ of the following notes, which 
we have no doubt will interest many readers. 

‘Riverina,’ he says, ‘or the riverine district of 
New South Wales, is the central southern district 
of that colony. It is bounded on the south by the 
river Murray ; and on the north by the Murrum- 
bidgee; those two rivers joining, also form its 
western boundary; and is about three hundred 
and ten miles long, by about one hundred miles 
broad. It is watered by the Edward or Kyalite 
River, and by numerous creeks. The surface is 
almost an entire level, except in the eastern part, 
where the hills commence. Along the banks of 
some of the creeks there are ranges of sandhills, 
none of them, I think, exceeding fifty feet in 
height, the rest of the country being just one vast 
plain, only broken by creeks, swamps, and ranges 
of forest. The soil is chiefly sand, in many places 
quite loose, and only kept from shifting by the 
grass roots. There is alsoa good quantity of clayey 
soil. One feature is, that one cannot find a stone 
the size of a boy’s marble in the whole district, 
unless among the hills. Although the soil is mere 
sand, it is very fertile; and with a good supply 
of rain, grows first-rate grass, good grain-crops, 
and garden produce. The eastern portion has 
immense vineyards, from which large quantities 
of excellent wine are produced, 

‘Water is preserved, in the first place, by building 
dams across the creeks ; and secondly, by excavat- 
ing tanks. Wells are also sunk; but the water 
in the majority of cases is brackish, and only fit 
for stock, A creek such as the Billabong—which 
is perhaps about six hundred miles long, and at 
the present time almost dry, except for the dams 
and a few of the deepest holes—is dammed in 
several places at every station or selection it passes 
through. The fall in the land is so slight, that 
a dam about five feet high will send the water 
back about a couple of miles, Tanks are as a 
rule square excavations, and vary in size from a 
thousand cubic yards to twelve thousand cubic 
yards, or even more, 

‘The animals of Riverina are the kangaroo, 
wallaby, paddimelon, wombat, dingo, opossum, 
and porcupine. Of the kangaroo, I need not 
speak ; there are hundreds in this run, and they 
are very destructive to the grass; one kangaroo, 
it is said, eating more than two sheep, Besides 
these “native” wild animals, there are wild- 
horses, a few wild-cattle, plenty of cats ; and alas! 


rabbits are appearing on our borders, though 
none have invaded Greenwood as yet. The 
birds of Riverina are extremely numerous ; 
among them are the emu, black swan, bustard, 
hawk, crow, magpie, langhing-jackass, white crane, 
blue crane, ibis, ducks of various kinds, cockatoo 
and parrot, shepherd’s-companion, jay, and man 
small birds. The eagle-hawk is a large bird, wit 
an enormous stretch of wing. He is destructive to 
lambs. The crow is the curse of the country, 
destroying great numbers of lambs; and gathering 
about sick cattle and sheep, he picks out their eyes 
when they get too weak to move. The jackass is 
a merry bird, and his laughter is heard the first 
thing in the morning, and the last at night. It 
is contagious; I can never hear it without smiling. 
None of the birds whistle or sing like home-birds; 
but a few of them have pleasant notes, 

‘In some parts of Riverina, snakes are pretty 
numerous; but it is now over twelve months 
since I came here, and I have not seen one. 
One of the men here recently killed one, how- 
ever, a brown snake, nine feet four inches long. 
The tiger-snake is the most deadly, as it is the 
liveliest. I read in the papers of a horse dying 
twenty minutes after being bitten by one. One 
of the boundary riders once came on a “tiger” 
away out on the plains; and as he could not get 
near on account of its quickness, he made balls of 
mud and threw them at it. It was so vicious, that 
it bit every ball that came near ; till at last it was 
blinded by one; and then the man killed it 
The insects are in nowise interesting, though some 
of them make strong claims upon our indivi- 
dual attention. The mosquito, for example, only 
ceases his courtesies on meeting with a violent 
death, or after being allowed to suck to repletion. 
It is said that in the Urana Swamp the mosquitos 
are so big that two of them can lift a sheep over 
a seven-wire fence; but I never saw this myself! 
As for ants, their name is legion. The bull-dog ant 
is most to be shunned ; and my experience of him 
is, that I should prefer stroking his four-legged 
namesake to taking the same liberty with him. 
There are also winged ants, hornets, spiders, sand- 
flies, glow-worms ; and I must not forget to men- 
tion dragon-flies, crickets, and grasshoppers. The 
last are sometimes very numerous, and eat up 
all the young grass. 

‘The trees of the district are red-gum, box, 
willow, peppermint, pine, she-oak, honeysuckle, 
and some others, All those trees are evergreen, 
new leaves forming as the old ones drop off. 
The herbs and weeds are pretty numerous; 
mallow and sow-thistle being sometimes used as 
bush vegetables, when better cannot be had. The 
first-named often grows to a height of ten or 
twelve feet. It makes a capital poultice for wounds, 
and bushmen have great faith in its healing 
qualities, The Bathurst bur is the pest of the 
“run,” and sticks to the sheep’s wool, and thus 
deteriorates the value of the article. 

‘The principal townships of the district are— 
Deniliquin, Moama, Albury, Cowwa, Wagga-wagga, 
Adelong, Tumut, Jundagai. It does not take 
much to constitute a township in this country; 
as blocks are surveyed here and there for towns, 
the number of houses being no object. Coree, 
the township nearest here, rejoices in one house ; 
Conargo, filteen miles in the other direction, is 
composed of three hotels, two stores, and a smithy. 
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Deniliquin is a thriving town, being in direct | last process, the tree dies in a month ; by the first, 
communication with Melbourne by rail ; and thus it sometimes takes three years. It is of great 
the imports and exports of a good part of Riverina | advantage in thickly timbered country, where no 
pass through it. Wagga is joined to Sydney by grass can grow on account of the nourishment the 
rail, and has besides a good deal of river-traffic, | roots take. But directly the trees are ringed, the 
being on the Murrumbidgee. Albury is in the , grass springs up luxuriantly, When a squatter 
midst of the wine district, and has also a railway | improves a piece of land in such a way, he sends 
to Melbourne.* in an application to the Land Office for said land ; 
‘In this colony, each adult may select six and if the application is approved of, he is per- 
hundred and forty acres—a square mile—and | mitted to buy it. This being the case, if the im- 
each minor three hundred and twenty acres of provement consists of an iron hut, he straightway 
land, provided such land be unimproved crown removes it, and improves another block of land 
land—that is, land without any fences, tanks, | with it, and so on indefinitely. 
dams, houses, or anything else on it by way of | ‘The weather of Riverina may generally be 
improvement; and also provided such six hun-! called magnificent ; although in summer the heat 
dred and forty acres be all together, not scattered | is sometimes dreadful, and in winter the cold is 
in blocks all over the country. In this part of pretty severe. This morning (May 4), for instance, 
Riverina, where soil and remoteness from markets | the thermometer was at thirty-nine degrees, while 
render sheep-breeding the only payable industry, | three months ago (February) it was as high as a hun- 
a selector must have three or four thousand acres, | dred and eighteen degrees in the shade. The usual 
if he intends to earn a livelihood; and this, thing isa bright sun and aclear sky, with generally 
quantity of land is obtained by a family of six | a few light clouds, It is usually very calm; and 
or eight members taking up selections in their | I don’t think there have been a dozen boisterous 
own names. One of the terms of selection is—| days since I came. The rain generally commences 
that a selector must reside on his land (minors! with a shower or two in March and April, after 
excepted, of course); and thus, if several adults} which the showers become more frequent till 
of a family select together, they must live in) August, finishing off in September. From October 
separate houses, or else render their land liable to February may be called droughty, as I suppose 
to forfeiture. One pound per acre is the price, | rain seldom or never falls then, except from a 
payable at the rate of five shillings per annum, | passing thunder-storm. 
Aiter a three years’ residence on his land, aselector| ‘The run of Greenwood is about twenty-five 
may select again, anywhere he chooses, miles long, with a breadth of from seven to ten 
‘There are several kinds of selectors—namely, | miles. It contains, roughly speaking, one hundred 
bond fide selectors, black-mail, and dummy. A and thirty thousand acres, of which I should say 
bond fide is one who selects with the intention of the selectors have about ten thousand, leaving 
making a home and earning a living from his one hundred and twenty thousand to the station. 
land. <A “black-mailer” is one who, when he| This is divided into twelve large paddocks, and 
selects on a run, makes himself disagreeable to | about twice that number of smaller ones; all are 
the squatter, and gives him as much trouble as/ well watered, either by tanks, or by the creeks 
possible, by letting his sheep or cattle pasture on | which go through them. The country about here 
the run, and by annoying him in various ways, in | is usually estimated to carry one sheep to three 
hopes that the squatter, in disgust, will give him | acres, good seasons and bad. Of course, in some 
a big price for his land, to get rid of him. A seasons it would carry far more ; but there is great 
“dummy” is usually a station hand, whom the danger in overstocking a run, as of course no 
squatter intrusts to select—advancing the money, | one can tell what next season will be like. Last 
of course—so as to prevent an outsider from getting | shearing there were fifty thousand sheep and lambs 
in. He pays his five shillings per acre, and thinks | shorn here ; but immediately after shearing, about 
no more about it. In time, the government inspec- | nine thousand were sold, thus easing off for the 
tor comes round, finds no improvements and no | summer months, 
residence. The land is forfeited, then sold by| ‘There are four boundary riders on the run 
auction ; the squatter buys it, and that is how it! (three of them married), the farthest out living 
isdone. The five shillings of course goes to the) fifteen miles away. The married men are allowed 
govérnment. To render his run exempt from | double rations, and get per month, sixty-four 
selection, a squatter must improve it at the rate of | pounds flour, sixteen pounds sugar, three pounds 
a pound per acre; thus he makes a tank, value} tea, salt when required ; and about twenty-four 
three hundred pounds, and gets three hundred | pounds meat per week. Single men when work- 
acres surveyed for it, which no selector can touch. | ing away from the station get eight pounds flour, 
Of course, all the best land is improved first, and | two pounds sugar, six ounces tea, twelve pounds 
any likely place gets a hut built on it, or a tank! meat, per week. At the Home Station there is 
sunk. Improvements consist principally of tanks, | a “ men’s-cook,” who gets a supply when he wants 
dams, huts, bridges—if on creeks—iencing, culti-| it; notice, however, being taken that he keeps 
vation, drafting-yards, scrub-cutting, and “ring-| within bounds, All hands get one pound per 
ing” the timber. The last-named is of two kinds, | week ; although, I believe, on some stations ex- 
bark-ringing and sap-ringing. In bark-ringing, | perienced stockmen sometimes get twenty-five or 
two circles are cut round the trunk of the tree, thirty shillings. There is never any lack of men, 
eighteen inches apart; and then with the back as scarcely an evening passes that does not see 
of the axe the bark is knocked off. In sap-ringing, | three or four travellers at the station, asking for 
a piece is chopped out all round, right through work and some rations, These travellers, or “sun- 
the bark, and a little way into the wood. By the | downers” as they are called, are an institution in 
the colony. Some of them are regular practi- 
* This article was written a twelvemonth ago.—Ep. | tioners travelling from one year’s end to another ; 
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perhaps working for a week or two to get a pound 
or so, and then setting off again, tramping hun- 
dreds of miles with their “swag” on their back, 
and sleeping at night under a tree, or if fortune 
smiles on them, getting into a hut. Of course, 
all travellers are not like the above: many men 
have to go long distances, who are honestly in 
search of work ; so when a man is wanted on a 
station, there is seldom much time lost in getting 
one, 

‘The number of men working on any single 
station depends on the time of year. Just now 
there are with us: men’s-cook, gardener (a China- 
man), bullock-driver, ploughman, carpenter, stable- 
boy, and three general hands ; also five,men who 
are working the saw-mill with the carpenter. 
Sometimes more are required, often fewer. Of 
course there is no “striking” among station hands, 
as their places could be filled in a day ortwo. The 
working hours are usually—in summer, six A.M. 
till seven P.M. ; and when the days shorten, within 
these hours, from sunrise till sunset; but if the 
work is pressing, hours are not considered at all. 
When at home, the men generally have an hour 
for dinner; but when working out, as is perhaps 
the case five days in the week, they carry their 
dinner with them; in which case they just take 
time to eat it and have a smoke, and then to 
work, The drink used on the stations here is 
tea; but, I believe, in Victoria and Tasmania, 
cider and hop-beer are used ~— We drink 
rain-water at the station; but when out on the 
run, think nothing of swigging a pint of thick 
muddy water, such as you may see on a country- 
road after rain. 

‘The capital required by a squatter is difficult 
to estimate, as it depends entirely on the district. 
If in a selector’s district, the squatter has to 
secure it by improvement which has cost him at 
the rate of a pound per acre, and then it costs 
another pound to buy it. In the back-country, 
however, such as the northern and interior dis- 
tricts, large tracts of country are taken up at 
nominal rents, and only sufficient improvements 
put on as required for the working of the station. 
‘There are stations now right up to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and all along the telegraph line from 
Adelaide to Port Darwin. 

‘Travelling-sheep are another of the institutions 
of the colony. In a pastoral country like this, 
there must of necessity always be numbers of 
“stock” changing hands ; thus, sheep and cattle 
may be met almost every day passing from one 
station to another, By law, sheep are compelled 
to travel six miles per day ; cattle, nine miles ; 
and horses, twenty. Sheep are often met with 
travelling for “feed,” that is, the owners thereof 
having over-stocked their runs, find the grass 
failing ; so they send a large mob of sheep off to 
some imaginary buyer, some hundreds of miles off, 
choosing, of course, the route by which they will 
pick up most grass, After sauntering along for a 
month or two, perhaps the rain has come ; and 
there being now plenty of grass, the sheep are 
brought home by a roundabout way. Sheep of 
that style are known as “loafers ;” because the 
drovers try to go as short a distance as possible 
each day. All kinds of stock are branded for 
identification. 

‘During shearing, which lasts about six weeks, 
there are thirty-six hands employed on Green- 


wood, together with about the same number of 
“ Rouseabouts ;” these being men and boys who 
pen the sheep, pick up the fleeces as they are 
shorn, sort and pack the wool, &. The shearers 
are paid at the rate of seventeen shillings and six- 
pence per hundred ; but if they shear well, it is 
at the option of the person in charge of the shed 
to let them have eighteen, nineteen, or twenty 
shillings per hundred. They pay a cook of their 
own, and find their own rations. The Rouse- 
abouts get from fifteen to twenty shillings per 
week, and rations. Five hundred and _sixty- 
nine bales of wool was the result of last year’s 
shearing. These are forwarded by bullock-teams 
to Deniliquin; thence by train to Melbourne, 
and thence to London. 

‘As to emigration, as far as I am able to 
judge, I do not think this is a good time for 
coming out here, as owing to certain matters 
connected with the late government of Victoria, 
numbers of men in different grades of societ 
were thrown out of employment; and even with 
better legislation, it must take some time for trade 
to return to its former prosperity ; and till that 
happens, I am afraid there will be a good deal of 
unemployed labour in the colonies, without an 
influx of more from the old country. Concerning 
the outfit of the emigrant, he need not, unless he 
chooses, provide more than will suffice for the 
voyage, as he can buy all he wants on landing, 
at comparatively little over home prices. The 
assisted passage for an adult under fifty years of 
age costs, I believe, two pounds, If a man comes 
out on “spec,” and does not know what work 
he may have to do on landing, it is the greatest 
possible mistake to hamper himself with a quan- 
tity of clothes. If, for instance, he travels up- 
country and goes from station to station seeking 
work, all he wants is a swag, which he can carry 
easily over his shoulder. Said swag may consist 
of a pair of moleskin trousers, a flannel shirt, a 
pair of boots, and perhaps a handkerchief or two, 
all rolled up in a coloured blanket, and secured 
with a couple of straps. Add a “billy” for boiling 
the tea, and the equipment is complete. (A 
billy is what is known as a tin “milk-can” in 
Glasgow.) In the pastoral districts, bread is 
seldom obtainable by the traveller ; but flour, tea, 
sugar, and meat may be bought at most stations. 
He should therefore provide himself with three 
small linen bags for flour, tea, and sugar respec- 
tively, also a smaller one for salt. The flour is 
simply baked with a little salt and water on a 
piece of bark, or sometimes a piece of oilskin; 
made into a cake, and thrown on the ashes, 
where it remains till done. Wheat is likewise 
grilled on the ashes. If the traveller's money 
runs short, he may obtain at most stations in New 
South Wales, rations, consisting generally of a 
pound of flour and two pounds of meat. 

‘As regards those who would purpose going to 
a situation in town, or on to a station as book- 
keeper or storekeeper, or to gain “ colonial experi- 
ence,” it would be rather difficult to advise con- 
cerning outfit, Australia having as many climates 
as there are between Algeria and John o’ Groats. 
Any one coming out on chance, is better, I fancy, 
to wait till he obtains a “billet,” and then pro- 
vide suitably for the locality he is going to. In 
the bush, there are generally plenty of hawkers 
travelling with a variety of goods, so that he 
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is generally able to get some sort of decent 
clothing. 

‘I may just say in conclusion, that as a rule, 
billets on stations are very difficult to obtain ; and 
I have known several experienced men try hard 
for months before they could get a situation.’ 


MRS BROWN SMITH 
A SUGGESTIVE SOCIAL SKETCH, 


© WELL, my dear, really some retrenchment must 
be made, you know. When a man finds his 
income reduced five-and-twenty per cent, and he’s 
been living up to it, and something over, why, 
there’s only one way out of it—the expenses 
must come down, ‘The—expenses—must—come 
—down,’ And Mr Brown Smith emphasised each 
word of the last sentence by thrusting his hands 
deeper and deeper into his trousers-pockets, with- 
out meeting with any serious obstruction. 

‘Well, my love, I really don’t know where the 
retrenchment is to begin, The household expenses 
are already upon about as low a level as is in any 
way consistent with decent respectability. There’s 
the Mugginses 

‘Oh, bother the Mugginses !? 

‘Of course. It is quite impossible to make a 
comparison, or even a remark, without being met 
with some coarse expletive or another.” And Mrs 
Brown Smith, who prided herself upon the cor- 
rectness of her diction, and never allowed herself 
to be surprised into cutting a sentence short, or 
not properly rounding it, runs her hands down 
her smooth morning-dress, and arranges the rings 
upon her well-preserved fingers, 

‘Well, but look here, my love, Surely something 
might bedone. There’s Mary. I’ve often thought 
it’s been more than we could afford to keep a couple 
of servants; and besides, Edith’s getting a big 
girl now, and ought to be useful.’ 

‘Useful! Well, if you have no objection to 
seeing your child doing menial work, I have. 
Rather than she should be obliged to do the work 
of a scullery-maid, I—I would do it myself’ 
Mrs Brown Smith didn’t look much like doing it ; 
but Mr Brown Smith didn’t say so. 

‘Oh, that’s out of the question. I don’t see the 
necessity of her doing scullery-work; but she 
might help a bit in the kitchen, and she might 
make herself useful about the house,’ 

‘Will you be good enough, my dear, to be a 
little more precise. Kitchen-work may mean 
anything; from cooking a dinner to cleaning out 
a sink; and as to helping up-stairs, she does 
that already. She always assists me to dust 
the drawing and dining rooms and arrange the 
furniture,’ 

‘Well, that’s not a very heavy job. If you 
wouldn’t mind—if you think you could manage it 
without assistance, it would leave her free to help 
in other ways; don’t you see?’ , 

Mrs Brown Smith looked remarkably hard at 
her husband, and said: ‘But in what other ways ?’ 

‘Well, she might help to make the beds, and 
see to the preparation for dinner—potatoes, pie- 
crust, vegetables, gravy, and so on.” And Mr 
Brown Smith waved his hands about, being rather 
at a loss for power of description. 

‘Potatoes, pie-crust, vegetables, gravy, and so 
on. Well, I suppose it is quite impossible to 


make a man understand the work of a house— 
quite impossible. But at least there is one thing 
I should have thought you would not have failed 
to recollect. You know the cook’s temper. Do 
you suppose that she would allow Edith to inter- 
fere with her? Why, I don’t suppose she would 
allow me” Mrs Brown Smith omitted to say that 
she had no intention of making the attempt. 

‘Well, I think you’re wrong there. I have a 
somewhat different opinion of Sarah. She has 
been with us some time, and I believe the best 
plan would be to take her into our confidence—of 
course, only to a certain extent’—— 

‘Really, William, if you have so little regard 
for what is due to yourself and me as to think 
seriously of intrusting a servant with a statement 
of your pecuniary position, I think it is quite 
time we did without servants altogether. The 
Mugginses’—— 

‘Oh, good gracious !—Here’s my *bus.—-Good- 
bye, my dear; good-bye, girls.’ And Mr Brown 
Smith shouts up-stairs to his daughters, rushes 
out of the house, and mounts to his accustomed 
seat upon the knifeboard of that social police-van 
which takes so many of us every morning to the 
treadmill of our daily lives. 

Mrs Brown Smith watches the omnibus out of 
sight, arranges the damask window-curtains, looks 
well over the india-rubber plant, and comes back 
to the fireside. She shakes up the cushions of her 
own particular chair, settles herself comfortably 
down into it, crosses a pair of very well-shaped 
and very well-slippered feet upon the fender, and 
rings the bell, ‘You can take away the breakfast 
things, Mary. Are the young ladies ready for 
school ?? 

‘Very nigh, mum. They’ve put their hats on’? 

‘Where is Miss Edy ?’ 

‘She’s in the garden a-cutting the grass,’ 

‘Has she got her gloves on ?’ 

‘Yes, mum.’ 

‘Tell her I shall go up to dress in about an 
hour. We had better start before twelve. Has 
the man brought the paper ?’ 

‘Here it is, mum, 

Mrs Brown Smith takes it, gives herself an 
extra settling down, and opens her paper. The 
immortal Sam Weller, when he ordered that 
memorable pint of porter and the newspaper, 
turned at once to the police intelligence. Mrs 
Brown Smith was the very antipodes of Sam 
Weller, and yet she began at the law reports, and 
that is next door to it, She soon became inter- 
ested, so much so, that it was a rather vacant 
kind of kiss she gave her two girls who came in 
to say good-bye before starting for school. I 
am not going to tell you what Mrs Brown Smith 
was so much interested in—whether it was the 
Cape war or the Afghanistan campaign, or a Royal 
marriage, or—never mind what it was; it wasn’t 
the leading article. The hands upon the mantel- 
piece clock turned round to half-past eleven, 
when she is interrupted by a good-sized, almost- 
done-growing—what a terrible description of a 
young lady—counterpart of herself, who makes 

er appearance in a pair of garden-gloves and a 
good deal of grass about her, and wants to know if 
mamma isn’t going to get ready. 

‘Of course, my love. I had no idea it was so late; 
but a little extra exertion will soon rectify that 

Mrs Brown Smith makes it and her toilet at 
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the same time; and if she is a very personable- 
looking woman in her morning-wrapper, she is 
really a very good-looking one in her walking- 
dress. It is all very well to talk, but the difference 
between a well-dressed woman and a shabbily 
dressed one is no joke to get over by those 
esthetic people who will have it that a woman’s 
charms are not enhanced by her clothes, which is 
not the least of the mistakes made by esthetic 
people, She is at the street-door, and Mary is 
standing ready with her mistress’s umbrella upon 
one side, and Miss Edith with her bag upon the 
other, when a good-looking, although rather grimy 
face appears at the top of the staircase leading to 
the lower regions of the house. 

‘About the dinner, please, mum ?’ 

‘Oh, of course, Sarah. Really, it had almost 
escaped my memory. Let me see, What have 
we in the house? We had veal for dinner, I 
think, yesterday 

‘Yes, mamma,’ said her daughter, ‘and bacon,’ 

‘Exactly, Cold veal is rather insipid,’ 

‘Better mince it, I think, mun,’ said the 
servant. 

‘I think so, Sarah. And if you can get a bit 
of fish—Mr Brown Smith is very fond of fish— 
and a tart.’ 

‘What fish, mum ?” 

‘Oh, anything. I really don’t care. I seldom 
eat it. Mackerel, or soles, or’—— 

‘Mackerel is out of season, and the man says 
soles is scarce.’ 

‘Well, anything that may happen to be plenti- 
ful, and’—— 

‘ Boiled whiting and parsley sauce ?” 

‘I think so, Sarah. Yes; that will do nicely.’ 

‘Anythink in the way of a marmalade tart, 
mum?’ 

‘Yes; I think so. The children are fond of 
marmalade tart.’ 

And Mrs Brown Smith having thus ordered the 
principal meal of the day, and arranged its details, 
starts upon a shopping expedition and a couple of 
morning calls. The quiet of the house is only in- 
terrupted by occasional murmurs from the kitchen, 
and the going up and down stairs of pails and 
water-cans. The baker comes, and the butcher 
comes, and the greengrocer, and the tax-gatherer ; 
and the girls come home to their early dinner ; and 
at last Mrs Brown Smith and Miss Edith, Mrs 
Brown Smith makes at once for her own particular 
chair, into which she sinks with a sigh of relief. 
‘Really, I think those trams are almost more 
fatiguing than walking, Have you the parcels 
quite safe, Edith ?’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ 

‘I wish you would unbutton my boots for me, 
and take my bonnet up-stairs, And before you 
go, Edy, just take my keys, and give me a glass of 
sherry, my love, will you? I feel quite faint,’ 

Mrs Brown Smith has her glass of sherry and a 
biscuit, which appear to revive her considerably. 
After half an hour’s rest, she washes her hands, 
makes some slight alteration in her dress, and again 
seeks the haven of her faithful chair. The bell 
is rung, or one of her daughters despatched, to 
make inquiries about dinner, and she superin- 
tends, without getting up, the arrangement of the 
table. Six o’clock comes, and Mr Brown Smith’s 
well-known knock, His daughters run to open 
the door, and there is that pleasant five minutes of 


domestic intercourse, which has furnished a theme 
for so many pictures both in words and colours. 

The dinner is served, and Mrs Brown Smith— 
who has lunched heartily at a pastrycook’s— 
manages to eat a very — meal, and to look 
very pleasant over it. Her work for the day is 
done. If Mr Brown Smith is agreeable, and con- 
versational, willing to discuss the domestic econom 
of their friends and neighbours, Mrs Brown Smit 
will be to the fore ; and if, on the other hand, Mr 
Brown Smith is distrait and not communicative, 
why, then, there is always some music, or the girls 
or a novel, to fall back upon. Mrs Brown Smith 
is equal to either fortune. If Mr Brown Smith 
succeeds in squazing the circle, why, then, the 
even tenor of Mrs Brown Smith’s way will not be 
interfered with. She will go on rounding her 
sentences and her finger-nails until the natural 
end comes. But if Mr Brown Smith fails to 

uare the circle—and it is a difficult operation— 
why, then—well, then, perhaps, who knows ?—Mrs 
Brown Smith may develop some of the virtues 
which lie in the hearts of most women, hidden, 
dwarfed, and stultified as they too often are by 
the action or want of action of their purposeless 
lives. She may learn the lesson of self-denial 
and of duty from adversity, and become a wiser 
woman and a worthier wife, It is the better 
history of many human souls, 


POPULAR MEDICINE IN RUSSIA, 


A VERY interesting paper on ‘ Popular Medicine 
in Russia’ is to be found in Old and New Russia, 
by Mr Minorsky. It seems difficult to believe 
that such gross superstitions and almost barbaric 
customs can exist in the nineteenth century in a 
country even such as that of the Muscovite. The 
Russian peasant has a great dislike to doctors, 
and will rather suffer anything from a village 
quack, than put himself under the treatment of a 
medical man. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
when we know that of the regularly qualified 
doctors who take up their abode in small pro- 
vincial towns, there are but few who will consent 
to travel for many miles on bad roads to visit a 
patient from whom they can in most cases expect 
no larger remuneration than a loaf of new bread 
or half-a-dozen eggs, If the patient is not too ill 
to be moved, and can be brought either to the 
doctor’s house or the hospital, something will be 
done for him, and he may recover ; but if he can- 
not leave his village, it is his own look-out, not 
the doctor’s, There are of course many exce 
tions to this; and the Russian papers frequently 
recorded examples of heroic self-sacrifice on the 
part of medical men during the late epidemics 
of diphtheria and typhoid fever. 

Among the labouring class, the treatment of 
diseases and affections of all kinds is confined 
chiefly to old women, who not infrequently are 
looked upon as witches, and, as a recent terrible 
example has shown, are occasionally treated as 
such, It cannot be denied that these old crones 
possess a certain knowledge of the virtues of herbs, 
drugs, &c.; and many cases are on record where 
they succeeded in curing inveterate affections that 
for years had resisted the doctor's skill. Fevers of 
all kind, gue and malaria, are among the most 
prevalent diseases in Russia—diseases which it is 
currently believed haunt the country in the shape 
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of invisible women, who go from village to village 


being, in whom they may conveniently take up 
their abode. There are said to be twelve such 
women, or Sisters as they are sometimes called 
—that is, kinds of fever—who visit the patient 
separately, The first visitors are as a rule, only 
troublesome, not dangerous; but those that come 
later weaken him considerably, and the ‘ Twelfth 
Sister’ almost invariably takes the patient’s life. 
By the latter name the peasants call the fever 
and night-sweats which are the usual symp- 
toms of advanced consumption. Each of these 


twelve Sisters is supposed to have a great dislike | 


to some special mode of treatment, and will at 
once leave the patient if it ‘should be resorted 
to. Thus, for example, Sister No. 1 is afraid of 
cutting-instruments and sharp tools; and it is 
strongly recommended to surround the patient’s 
bed with knives, axes, scythes, spades, saws, &c., 
which must be laid with their sharp edges turned 
towards the door. A specific against Sister No. 2 
is an alcoholic extract of twelve kinds of wood ; 
and Sister No. 3 can be expelled by swallowing 
a large dose of gunpowder. The ninth Sister 
dreads cold water above all things, and will imme- 
diately leave a patient who takes a cold bath. 

There are several other remedies against fever ; 
but they lose their power if employed by the 
uninitiated. The following is rather a curious 
specimen. The village wizard or witch takes the 
patient by the hand and leads him into the open 
fields. Here they look about for an ash-tree which 
must be a little taller than the patient. The 
wizard then produces his knife, and cleaves the 
tree in two from the top to the root. Both halves 
of the top are then tied together with the patient’s 
belt ; and the quack holds the two lower parts of 
the trunk apart, so as to form an opening, through 
which the patient creeps, having meanwhile 
divested himself of his clothing. His clothes are 
then handed to him one by one through the same 
opening ; he dresses himself, and is now considered 
to be cured from his ague. During the whole 
operation, the wizard mutters certain mysterious 
words, which are supposed to possess some mira- 
culous power. Other popular remedies against 
fever and malaria are tobacco, tar and verdigris ; 
and of late years the peasants have taken largely 
to use quinine. 

Sharp pains in the chest are attributed to the 
sprouting of wings in that peculiar region, They 
can only be cured by breaking the said wings. 
This is done in the following way: the patient 
lies flat on his face while the old woman who acts 
as surgeon pinches the skin of the back, beginning 
at the shoulder-blades and going gradually lower 
down. The pain is intense, and the patient groans 
and screams during the operation, which a 
his back covered with black and purple marks, 
But he bears the pain, and invariably professes 
to have been cured of his pains and troubles, 
Continuous headaches, pains in the limbs, scrofula, 
eczemata, chronic colds, &c. are treated with 
alcoholic extract of sarsaparilla, This is prepared 
as follows. A quarter of a gallon of brandy is 

oured over a quarter of a pound of sarsaparilla. 
he vessel is then well covered with a linen cloth, 
and put in a dark warm place, where it must 
remain undisturbed for twelve days. After this 
time it is ready for use, and known among the 


| peasants by the name of decop (decoction). The 
and from house to house in search of some human | 


greatest cleanliness both in body and dress must 
be observed by the patients while they take it, 
and nobody is allowed ever to approach it with 
unwashed hands. The dose of this decop is one 
wine-glassful three times a day, to be taken at 
least two hours before each meal; and salt, acid 
or bitter food is strictly prohibited while the cure 
lasts. Half a gallon of this decop is said to be 
sufficient to ‘drive the bad pain not only out of 
the body, but also out of the bones.’ 

Very bad cases of dyspepsia are said to be caused 
by a snake in the stomach, the reptile having 
probably crawled in while the patient was asleep 
in the fields with his mouth wide open! It is 
currently believed that snakes are partial to rasp- 
berries, and will leave their hiding-places whenever 
they see or smell them. Some one is immediately 
despatched to gather the berries, and the bathroom 
is well heated. The fruit is then brought into 
the latter, and strewed on hot stones, over which 
the sufferer bends with open mouth, to facilitate 
the egress of the reptile. Should no snake make 
its appearance, charms or incantations are resorted 
to, and continued till the patient feels better, 
when the snake is supposed to have left his abode 
unobserved, Suchare a few of the popular recipes 
for disease still prevalent in many parts of the 
Russian empire. 


WITHERED ROSES. 


rose-leaves in an urn— 
Everywhere our glances turn, 

Time old graves uncovers. 
Many a dainty, perfumed note, 
Hands long cold once warmly wrote, 

Hidden here by lovers. 


Ah! the manly hearts, now cold, 
Ah! the mem’ries, sweet and old, 
This quaint room discloses. 
All the warmth is chill to-day ; 
All the life has passed away ; 
Nought is left but roses— 


Roses, withered now and dead, 

All their ancient sweetness fled 
With their ancient splendour. 

As I bend above, I feel 

A vague fragrance from them steal, 
Like a mem’ry tender 


Of their olden pleasant days, 
When the sun’s rich golden blaze 
Kissed their cheeks to glory. 
Ah! the pain these mem’ries give ! 
Ah! the pain that one must live 
When our life’s sweet story 


Holds no more the olden joy ! 
Of what use a valued toy, 
When its charm is broken ? 
Of our life when Youth is o’er— 
Of the Past which comes no more, 
Are these flowers the token. 


When the sun has lost his light, 
When the fall of Winter’s night 
Our Autumn-tide o’ercloses— 
Call we then the mem’ries sweet 
Of those vanished moments fleet— 
Ashes of Youth’s roses, C. R. Crespr. 
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